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ON THE X^ADAY-NAMAG 

The contributions to Iranian studies by Professor Ehsan Yarshater 
include a fine account on the X™addy-ndmag\ the Sasanians' "fullest 
expression of the Iranian national tradition 2 . With profound learning 
critical judgement and mastery of style characteristic of his writings' 
Prof Yarshater investigated the origins, evolution, subject matter and 
style of Iran s national history, enriching an already wealthy literal 
The following supplementary notes on the Xwaddy-ndmag* are a fitting 
tribute, therefore, to a scholar who has come to typify the fulfillment of 
the benediction of another great Iranian-Darius- tya kunavahy ava- 
taiy Ahuramazda ucaram kunautuv. 

1 . The name 

Orally transmitted for a long time, Iranian sagas and historical 
traditions were set down in writing in the sixth and seventh centuries in 
two ways: a) an official history, the X-addy-ndmag, which chronicled 
the story of Eransahr, as the later Sasanians envisaged it from the 
creation of the world, the appearance of man and the first king to the 
time of its composition*; b) independent treatises relating heroic or 
romantic deeds of famed Iranians 7 . At least three versions of the 
X aday-ndmag existed (see below), but there was only one core Since 
the Iranians, as many other nations, regarded history as the science of 
preserving the memory and words of ancient leaders (cf. the testimonies 
of Agathias and of Bahram Gor, below), their accounts of the past 
came to be collected in a series of documents called "Royal Records"* 
or Kings' Words" (Suxanhd-yi Sdhdn)* or "Kings' Records" (Ndma-yi 
Xusravan)". Now , the term x ^- y < ^ ^ ^ 

as an epithet of Iranian kings". "Written account", hence "history" 
was ndmag. The official history of the past, therefore, came to acquire 
the standard designation of Xwaddy-ndmag^. After the fall of the 
basamans, the Arabicized Iranians reserved the word X"atdy for "the 
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Lord", Arabic Allah 14 (except in some compound words 15 or titles of 
non-Islamic kings 16 ). Even the word X w addh-kusdn "regicide", the 
epithet given to Yazdigard Ill's murderer, Mahoy-i Suri, and to his 
descendants 17 , was gradually altered to suit Muslim taste 18 . 

The term X w addy-ndmag "Book of Kings/History of Lords" was 
translated into Arabic as Siyar al-Muluk 19 , but the Iranians soon 
replaced it with a more practical designation: Sahnama 20 . (In our 
discussion, the latter term refers to FirdausFs work). 

2. Source materials 

The compilers of the X w addy-ndmag used, beside old sagas, archival 
texts, narratives of contemporary events, and anachronistic recastings 
of recent events. 

a. Archival texts. Already Sapur I and Karder attest in their inscrip- 
tions to the existence of royal and religious archival records 21 . The 
secretaries (dabTrdn) formed a privileged class in Sasanian Iran 22 , and 
princely courtes as well as great fire temples possessed archives 23 . 
Archival materials consisted of royal decrees of all kinds; petitions; 
records of payment and other Treasury items; chronicles of events; 
treaty documents; "testaments" and epistles left, allegedly or in reality, 
by learned and successful statesmen or religious leaders; scientific and 
pseudo-scientific works; literary specimens; and official handbooks on 
the arts of rulership, archery, polo, falconry, etc. 24 . To these may be 
added "secret" documents such as historical "predictions" 25 . A vivid 
description of record-keeping procedures has been given by Ibn al- 
MuqaftV, the translator of official Sasanian books on history and 
bureaucracy 26 . For various categories of records, seals with different 
engravings were used 27 . Thus, official decrees and treaties were stam- 
ped with a seal bearing the figure of a boar, one of the symbols of 
VsrsOrayna/Bahram, god of victory and patron of Iranian warriors 28 . 
Menander Protector ends his account of the peace-negotiation between 
Petrus Patricius on behalf of Justinian, and Isedegusnaph (Tzad-Gusn- 
asp) on behalf of Anoseravan as follows 29 : 

Two copies of these documents were made and carefully compared 
to ensure identity of wording and content; and other copies were 
fastened with wax seals and stamped with the signets of the envoys 
as well as of twelve interpreters, six for each High Contracting 
Party, after which Isedegusnaph gave Petrus the original copy 
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written in Persian and another in the same language but written in 
Greek letters, receiving in return the original copy written in Greek 
as well as another in the same language but written in Persian 
characters, these second copies being consulted and serving as aide 
memoires. 

Noting that a complete list of Persian kings was lacking in Western 
accounts 30 , Agathias made it his "business to collect accurate informa- 
tion on the subject from official Persian sources (rispcnxoi pipA-oi) 31 . 
Later he gave a summary of these sources as regards the history of the 
Sasanian period 32 

Sergius the interpreter managed in fact during a stay in Persia to 
prevail upon the keepers of the royal archives to grant him access 
to the relevant literature .... Fortunately, when he stated that his 
sole purpose was to preserve even among our nation the memory 
of what they, the Persians, knew and cherished, they immediately 
obliged, thinking that it would enhance the prestige of their kings 
if the Romans too were to learn what kind of men they were 
together with their numbers and the order and manner in which 
the succession has been maintained. What Sergius did then was to 
take the names and dates and principal events and put them into 
good Greek... [Then he] brought me all his material, urging me to 
fulfill the purpose for which it had been entrusted to him. And that 
is exactly what I have done. Consequently, even if there are some 
discrepancies between my account of the reign of Kawad and that 
given by Procopius, we must follow the authority of the Persian 
documents and credit their contents with greater veracity, 
b. Narrations of contemporary events. Another source available to 
the compilers of the national history was the relation of the actual 
events by professional and talented scribes, who sometimes witnessed, if 
they did not actually take part in, the events 33 . Thus, we are told 34 : 
When Xusrau Parvez concluded his wars with Bahram-i CobTn and 
consolidated his rule over the empire, he ordered his secretary to 
write down an account of those wars and related events in full, 
from the beginning to the end. The secretary complied, and when 
they read off the narrative to Xusrau, its preface did not please 
him. Thereupon a young secretary wrote an eloquent and rhetori- 
cal prologue to the work and presented it to the king. Xusrau 
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Parvez was delighted with it and ordered the promotion of the 

young scribe to a higher grade. 
The narrator could be a secretary, a minstrel, or anyone who knew 
the events. Thus, Hormazd, son of Anoseravan, having been blinded 
and imprisoned, asked for 35 : 

Some noble cavalier scarred with long fight 

To talk to me of warfare and the chase, 

And some old sage to hold discourse of kings, 

Bringing to me a written book (navista yak-T daftar) to abate 

My pain and misery. 
The chronicling of recent events was a delicate matter 36 ; some 
chapters, therefore, had to be revised once a major hero had died 37 . 

c. The "Ctesian method". Iranian compilers of a national history 
sometimes used what we may term the "Ctesian method" of anachro- 
nism whereby old history was enriched and its lacunae filled in by the 
projection of recent events or their reflections into remoter time 38 . 
Thus, Alexander was represented as an East Roman Caesar, with 
armies modelled after Byzantine forces, and a banner with a cross as its 
device 39 ! Or Fredon was said to have treasured the Avesta and Zand in 
Kangdiz, and Kai Xusrau was made to recite from the Avesta of 
Zoroaster 40 ! Yet, these accounts are useful for the Sasanian period 
because many aspects of cultural and political history of this epoch are 
clothed in sagas of older heroes 41 . 

The "Ctesian method" allowed compilers to fill many chapters of 
ancient history with memories of recent events. Just as Ctesias used the 
position of Cyrus the Younger to invent a great satrapy for Bardiya 42 , 
so did Iranians describe Kai Xusrau's treasures by duplicating those of 
Xusrau Parvez 43 ; and used the victory of Sofray (Soxra) the Karen 
over the Hephtalites to fabricate, as Noldeke noticed 44 , Nau5ar's tragic 
end in a region southeast of the Caspian Sea, and Karen's spectacular 
victory over the "Turks" 45 . 

Another noteworthy instance of the "Ctesian method" is the vivid 
description of the Sahnama — ultimately derived from the X w addy- 
ndmag — of the great campaign of Kai Xusrau against Afraslyab. Here 
is a summary of the Iranians' battle array 46 prior to the decisive battle 
which was joined in a place not far from Farab, somewhere between the 
Oxus and the border of Dahistan 4 '' (see Figure 1). 
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I. Centre: Kai Xusrau with cavalry swordsmen. 
II. Frontal lines: a. Bactrian archers on foot; b. Elephants carrying 
little towers in which archers were positioned; Zanga-i Savuran 
with Ctesiphonian warriors guarding them; c. Infantry equipped 
with long lances and shields; d. GelanT archers with shields; e. 
Cavalry archers. 

III. Rear lines: a. Gurgen-i Melad [i.e., the Mihran] with men of Rey; 
b, c. Bezan and Raham [of the Karen family]; d. Zaraspians; e. 
Pursaspians. 

IV. Right flank, commanded by Tos, who carried the Imperial 
banner (KavTyan-i Darafs): a. Manosan, king of Khuzistan; b. 
Goran Sah; c. Aras, king of Kirman; d. Sayya' of Yemen; e. Erij, 
king of Kabul; f. Manocihr, son of Aras; g. Peroz, king of 
Tarcagan. 

V. Left flank under Fareburz: a. Princes of the royal family with 
their men; b. Sammax, king of Asoristan; c. Geva, king of 
Davar; d. Tuxar, king of Dahistan; e. Zuhair, leader of the 
Arabs; f. Nastoh, with the Central Mesopotamians. 
VI. Right wing, under Rustam: a. The ZabulT forces; b. The Cauca- 
sian mercenaries under Gev the Karen; c. Ava; d. Samangan; e. 
Barta; f. Kohyar; g. Zararah; h. Karen and Gustahm. 
VII. Left wing under Godarz the Karen: a. Hajer; b. Sedos; c. Men of 

Barda'; d. Men of ArdabH. 
VIII. Outer rear: a. Roman mercenaries 48 ; b. Moorish mercenaries 48 . 
IX. Baggage train guarded by Andeman, son of Tos. 
Many of these names are unfamiliar in Firdausfs narrative of Kai 
Xusrau's reign, and it is obvious that such a detailed and careful 
description stemmed from a written record which, necessarily, related 
the arrangement of a Sasanian army. The mention of the Yemenite, 
Roman, Moorish and Caucasian units proves that this army served 
Xusrau Anoseravan. It may be safely concluded, therefore, that we 
have here a document describing the battle order of Xusrau Anosera- 
van prior to his decisive combat with the Hephtalites, whom Persian 
sources often refer to by the general term "Turks". 

3. Date of composition 

It is said that whenever Bahram V (Gor) held a feast, "he asked for 
the Book of Kings {Ndma-yi Xusravdn)" to be read in his presence 49 , 
and that in audience, "many stories were narrated to him, mentioning 
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Jamsed and Fredon" 50 . Bahrain himself reflects, in a speech to his 
nobles, on historical events 51 : "Down from Hosang ... up to Kai 
Kawa8 "Their reputation is their monument. " Although the 
reference to Kai Kawa8 is probably an anachronistic indication (poin- 
ting to Kawa8, father of Anoseravan, see below), the statement never- 
theless implies that from the time of Bahran Gor the national history 
was in the process of compilation into written records. Indeed, from the 
fourth century, old names such as Zarer, Kawa8, Jamasp, Kaus and 
Xusrau, began to be used by members of the Sasanian family 52 . This 
and the fact that the ancient royal title Kavi ( KD or KDI) appears on 
coins in addition to the usual Sasanian honorifics (e.g. KDI YZDKRTI 
MLKAN MLKA) = Kai Yazdigard Sahansah) 53 , both point to the 
currency or revival of the old stories. 

By the time of Xusrau Anoseravan the history of ancient Iran was 
definitely compiled in a coherent form and kept in the treasury as a 
national document 54 . It was this Book of Kings which Hormazd desired 
to be read to him 55 . Under Xusrau Parvez, much new material was 
added to the Xwaddy-ndmag, and this then became the main source of 
all early Islamic histories on ancient Iran, which — as Noldeke noted — 
precisely for this reason are in agreement with one another till the death 
of Xusrau Parvez but vary considerably on the history of his succes- 
sors 56 . 

A hitherto unnoticed piece of evidence gives the exact date of that 
revision of the X w addy-ndmag which was ordered by Xusrau Parvez. 
This is contained in the description of the world which the compilers of 
the Sdhndma of Abu Mansur e Abd al-Razzaq drew from much older 
sources and included in their prologue to that work 57 . There one has 
the remarkable statements that "Eransahr stretches from the Amuya 
(Oxus) to the River of Egypt (i.e., the Nile) {Eransahr az Amuya ast td 
Rud-i Misr)", and that Rum (i.e., the Byzantine Empire) and Barber 
land (i.e., North Africa) were neighbors of Eransahr 58 . Now, the only 
time that the Sasanian Eransahr was so expanded westwards as to 
border on the Nile and next to the Berber Land was during the years 
A.D. 615-22, when Xusrau Parvez' generals conquered Egypt 59 . We 
are, therefore, justified in concluding that the revision of the X w addy- 
namag ordered by Xusrau Parvez was made in c. 620 60 . 

A final chapter was added to the X w addy-ndmag just after the Arab 
conquest and the death of Yazdigard III 61 . It contained 62 lamentations 
over the loss of dignity, religion and empire, and some sort of predic- 
tion that a savior would rise and destroy the foreigners and restore 
Iranian monarchy 63 . This often quoted and usually misunderstood 
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chapter may have been written by some Christian scholars. Firstly, it 
depicts Christian priests as most nationalistic and likeable; they la- 
mented the death of Yazdigard with bitterness but "buried' , him with 
proper rites and had no doubt that he would go to Paradise 64 . 
Secondly, the "Letter of Rustam-i Farruxzad to his brother", which is a 
part of the epilogue 65 , grieves over the loss of the Sasanian empire but 
predicts a resurrection of Iran's might "in four hundred years time" 66 . 
From other sources we know that in the early Islamic period the 
predictions gained currency that the Arab supremacy would start 
declining about 360 years after the birth of Muhammad 67 , and that the 
appearance of the Yajuj and Majuj and the rise of an Islamic Messiah 
(Mahdl) as well as the Return of Jesus from Heaven should all occur in 
c. 400 of the Islamic Era 68 . As it can be seen, the appointed time is the 
arrival of the year 1000 of the Christian Era, which forecasters con- 
nected with the appearance of many supernatural and dreadful hap- 
penings. The figure 400 in the "Letter of Rustam", therefore, seems to 
have come from a Christian source, possibly from Marv, and adapted 
to Zoroastrian "hazard" (millennary) scheme. Contrary to the general 
assumption, the prediction has nothing to do with the accession of 
Sultan Mahmiid and it did not represent Ferdowsfs own concept. 

4. Three versions of the X w addy-ndmag 

The Sasanian X w addy-ndmag had several versions which differed in 
some details from one another 60 and the variations in the Arabic siyar 
al-muluks were so substantial that of twenty-one recensions, no two 
agreed completely 70 . The accounts on GayomarO as given in several 
works based on the Arabic translations of the X w addy-ndmag also point 
to two versions (each with variations) of the official Sasanian chron- 
icle 71 , one regarded GayomarB as the first man as well as the first king, 
the other described him only as the first man and gave the position of 
first king to Hosang. Similarly, the variations in the accounts given on 
TahmoriO, Jamsed, and Krasasp and so on, stemmed from the differ- 
ences between the two "royal"" and "priestly" versions of the Xwaddy- 
namag. Thus, as Taqlzada pointed out long ago 72 , Hamza remarks that 
Ibn al-Muqaffa r and Muhammad b. Jahm, the two earliest redactors of 
the Xwaddy-namag, had failed to narrate a chapter of it concerning the 
creation of the world and of GayomarB. Then Hamza summarizes the 
omitted chapter but starts with the statement, "Thus I read in a book 
wherein it was quoted from the scripture of the Persians called Abistd 
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[i.e., Avesta] that ..." 73 . It may be recalled that the written Avesta, 
which was set down in its final form under Xusrau Anoseravan and re- 
edited by the order of Xusrau Parvez, was an encyclopedia of the 
sciences — including history — which were available to Sasanian scholar- 
priests 74 . Indeed, certain parts (nask) of the Avesta gave detailed 
accounts of some phases of ancient Iranian history, and one part, 
CiOradata > Cihrdad nask, was entirely devoted to Iranian history, and, 
as its summary in the Denkard (VIII. 13) 7 5 shows, it contained partic- 
ulars about the race of mankind; the formation of the first man, 
GayomarO, the first couple, Maslya and Masiyana, and the distribution 
of their progeny into the six regions (kisvar) which are around 
XvanTraO. The Cihrdad went on to give a world history 76 — The evolu- 
tion of law, custom and cultivation; the establishment of kingship by 
Hosang the Pesda8; the reigns of his successors, Taxmorup (TahmoriG) 
and Yim; the usurpation of Dahak, a descendant of Taz, brother of 
Hosang and father of the Tazikan (Arabs); his overthrow by Fredon, 
the latter's conquest of Mazandaran, and his division of the Seven 
Climes between his sons— Salm, Tiiz (Tur) and Airik (Erij); the marriage 
of these three princes with the daughters of Patsrobo, King of the Arabs; 
their off-springs; the reign of Manocihr, the scion of Erij, over Iran; 
and the wars of Frasiydv (> Afraslyab) of Turan against Uzuva > Zu 
of Iran; the re-establishment of the Iranian monarchy under Kai 
Kawa8; the reign of his grandson 77 , Kai Us, and of Kai Xusrau, son of 
STyavaxs; the story of the descendants of Salm, Tur and Erij down to 
the reigns of Kai Luhrasp and Kai VTstasp; the "coming of Zartust to 
conference with Ahuramazda" [i.e., his "appearance"]; and the reigns 
of later kings, particularly the Sasanians. It also included 78 an account 
of the family of Atmpa8 son of Marspent up to Manocihr.^ 

This last reference, and the present tense used for the reign of the 
Sasanians 79 indicate that the Cihrdad 's account was mainly compiled in 
the time of Sapur II, perhaps by Atiirpa5 himself. It agrees substan- 
tially with the narrative of the "royal" X w aday-namag 80 , but naturally 
laid more emphasis on religious aspects of the history of Iran. Thus, the 
twentieth section of SuSgar nask related 81 that when Fredon smote 
Dahak, the giants of Mazandaran invaded XvanTraO and caused great 
harm and destruction. People complained to Fredon: "Why did you 
smite Dahak, who was a good ruler as to prerogative, so that danger 
was kept away by him and his agent protected this region from the 
Mazandaranians? 82 This story, particularly the benevolent aspects of 
Dahak's rule, did not appeal to the compilers of the "royal" version of 
the Xwaday-namag. Similarly, the twenty-first section of SuSgar nask 
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represented the rule of Kaus more sympathetically than did early 
Islamic chronicles which reflect the "royal" version of the X w aday- 
namag 83 . It related that Kaus reigned with triumph, over the earth of 
seven regions; and restrained "the many idolaters of Mazandaran who 
are the ruin of the world ..." 84 . 

Yet a third version of the Xwaday-namag emphasizing achievements 
of the great families of Eransahr, and to which the designation "heroic" 
version may be given, is traceable in our sources. 

Firstly, the "priestly" version gave no prominence to Rustam, nor 
did it describe the circumstances of his death. The "royal" version did 
name him among the paladins of Eransahr, but played down his role as 
the supreme hero of the Kayanid period, and reported his death at the 
hand of Bahman-Ardaser, the great champion of the Sasanian tradi- 
tion 85 . Against this background, we find that certain recensions of the 
Iranian history which go back to Sasanian official chronicles depict 
Rustam as the bravest of the brave, the invincible savior of Iran and 
the main support of the Kyanian dynasty 86 , adding that he died before 
Bahman's accession. Some of these materials may have been collected 
from various sagas independent of the X w aday-namag, but their inclu- 
sion in serious histories proves that they agreed substantially with 
certain editions of the X w aday-namag which were neither "royal" nor 
"priestly". 

Secondly, several families of the Sasanian period, namely, the Karen, 
the Suren, and the Mihran, are depicted anachronistically in some 
recensions of the Iranian tradition as rivals of the royal house of 
Kayan. Just as the Sasanians claimed sovereignty by right of descent 
from Kai VTstasp — the royal patron of Zoroaster— so did these families 
allege that they had been "established" in their fiefs and in their 
elevated positions by the same Kai VTstasp 87 . Besides, they boasted 
descent from the Arsacid kingly house, and were thus the ParGava 
(Parthians) > Pahlavans "heroes" of Eransahr 88 . Such a prominence 
was not given to these families in the Avesta and its derivations. 
Neither did the "royal" version of the Xwaday-namag bestow upon 
them so elevated a position, but emphasized, instead, their roles as 
celebrated bandas (subjects) of the Great King. A "heroic" version of 
the X w aday-namag could have been responsible for the extraordinary 
importance accorded the Pahlavans in the national epic and history and 
for the occasional use (albeit in disguise) of the Arsacid Era (see 
below); and the outstanding qualities attributed to the House of Karen 
suggests that it was some members of this family who had compiled a 
version of the national history most partial towards them. 
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Thirdly, the "royal" and "priestly" versions of the X w addy-namag 
represent Kai VTstasp as a Constantine of Zoroastrianism, and Bah- 
man-Ardaser as the great patron of the Good Faith and the author of 
much prosperity for Eransahr 89 . These very kings, however, appear in 
the Persian national epic 90 as treacherous, short-sighted, malignant and 
heartless sovereigns who disregarded their pledges, ill-rewarded their 
subjects and caused great harm to the people. This cannot be merely 
the influence of the sagas upon historical records; rather, the Bahman- 
Ardaser of the Xwaday-namag has many features in common with the 
Sasanian Ardaser, whose ruthless effort to root out pro-Arsacid opposi- 
tion among the provincial lords seems to be transferred to his Kayanid 
namesake. Similarly, the endeavour of Ardaser-i Papakan to make 
Zoroastrianism the state religion must have resulted in the destruction 
of many cult temples 91 , and the memory of such acts would have been 
kept but reshaped into malicious efforts by the royal patron of Zoroas- 
ter Kai VTstasp, to destroy Rustam and his house, who had refused the 
new faith. Again, the royal tradition (represented by FirdausT) 92 and 
the priestly one (preserved in the Rivayati-i Ddrdb Hurmizdyar) 93 call 
Ardaser II of the Sasanian dynasty the Benedict (NTkilkar), but the 
Pahlavanic version (as rendered in Tabarl 94 , ©a'alibl 95 and the Fars- 
ndma) 96 accuses him of excessive cruelty and misrule. Unless we 
assume the existence of a version of the Xwaday-namag with strong 
"Pahlavanic" sympathies, the traduction of Kai VTstasp, Bahman-Arda- 
ser, and Ardaser II become inexplicable. Some minor discrepancies 
were obviously orthographical, as Noldeke rightly pointed out 97 . 

5. Origins of the Chronological Scheme in the X w aday-ndmag 

One great defect of the X w aday-ndmag as a true history of ancient 
Iran was its lack of precision in chronology. The Seleucids and Par- 
thians had used dynastic eras, but the Sasanians reverted to the old 
tradition of counting by regnal years of each king 98 . The chronological 
scheme of the Xwaday-ndmag followed this practice, but used the 
traditional millenary (hazard) system as its corner stone 99 . There were, 
however, two dates which Sasanian chroniclers had learned from their 
predecessors. One was the appearance (i.e., the birth) of Zoroaster 258 
years before "Alexander", (this had been obtained by reinterpreting the 
interval between the Babylonian accession of Cyrus the Great in 539 
B.C. and the epochal year of the Seleucid Era in 311 as the Period 
"From Zoroaster ['s Call] till 'Alexander'") 100 . The second was the fact 
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that Ardaser ascended the throne 538 years after "Alexander" 101 . In 
both cases, the term "Alexander" meant "the Era of Alexander", which 
was another name for the Seleucid Era 102 . 

a. The Seleucid Era Identified as the "Era of Zoroaster". A major 
stage in the development of the traditional chronology was the reduc- 
tion, allegedly by Ardaser-i Papakan, of the 474 years of the Arsacid 
rule to 266 (or 260) years. The fullest account of this measure is given 
by Mas'udT as follows 103 : 

There is a great difference of opinion between the Iranians and 
other nations concerning the chronology of Alexander, and many 
people have not taken notice of this point which is one of the state 
and religious secrets of the Iranians, and from my personal investi- 
gations in the provinces of Fars and Kirman and other regions of 
Iran, it became apparent that apart from the mobaSs and herbaSs 
and scholars, very few are acquainted with it; nor is there any 
mention of it in books dealing with Iranian history and other 
works on general history and chronology. And that state and 
religious secret is the following. Zoroaster, the son of Porusasp and 
grandson of Spitaman, states in the Avesta, which according to the 
Iranians is the holy scripture revealed to Zoroaster from the 
heaven, that when 300 years passed (from his time), a disaster 
would befall the empire but their religion would survive; however, 
when a millennium is passed, both the empire and the faith would 
perish. Now, Zoroaster appeared in the time of Kai VTstasp, the 
son of Kai Luhrasp, and between him and Alexander was a period 
of nearly (nahwa) 300 years, and Ardaser-i Papakan obtained the 
kingship just' over 510 years after Alexander and succeeded in 
subjugating all countries. And when he observed that no more 
than 200 years remained of the whole millennium, he resolved 
upon prolonging the length of the rulership (in his family) by 
another two centuries, for it was feared that when the remaining 
200-year period ended, people firmly believing the words of their 
prophet-who had predicted the downfall of both the state and the 
religion— would not defend their country with determination and 
would refuse to serve their king. Ardaser, therefore, reduced 
almost by half the 500-year interval between himself and Alexan- 
der counting of the petty kings only some rulers with a total reign 
of 260 years and ignoring the rest 104 . He then spread the word 
throughout the realm to the effect that his own appearance and his 
overcoming of the petty kings and his triumph over Ardavan, who 
was superior to all of them and had more armed forces than the 
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rest, had occurred 260 years after Alexander. And so the chrono- 
logy was officially fixed in this way, and it was published; and the 
variation which exists between the Iranians and other nations 
regarding the date of Alexander owes its origin to this act, and the 
disorder in the chronology of the Petty Kings is likewise due to the 
same measure 105 . 

As H. Lewy 106 , S.H. Taqlzada 107 and W.B. Henning 108 have 
explained, the "secret" involved the identification of the Seleucid Era 
with the epochal year of the millennium of Zoroaster, whereby Arda- 
ser's "Ctesiphon accession 109 " in A.D. 226/7 (= 538 Seleucid Era) was 
placed 538 years after Zoroaster, or (538-258 =) 280 years after 
"Alexander", with the result that the Parthian period was curtailed to 

(280 14 =) 266 years. The purpose of this equation and its author, 

however, remain problematic. This development was not the conse- 
quence of "an innocent mistake 110 " but a deliberate attempt with a 
specific aim, for the Parthians and the Manichaeans had also taken 
similar measures (see below). Again, the view that it was Ardaser who 
falsified the chronology is open to question. Having just created a large, 
mighty and well-organized empire, Ardaser had no reason to fear that 
it would soon collapse. Besides, the Arsacids and Seleucus Eras were 
current in his time, and everyone knew that he had vanquished Arda- 
van in the year 472 of the "Royal reckoning" (as the Arsacid Era was 
known) and 535 of the "Former reckoning" (as the Seleucid Era was 
then called). Had Ardaser identified the Seleucid Era with the beginning 
of the millennium of the prophet in order to create an "Era of 
Zoroaster", his own son, Sapur, would have used the new era when 
recording the dates of the accessions of his grandfather, father and 
himself, instead of indicating the regnal years by counting from the 
royal fires kindled at each king's coronation 111 . Nor would ManT have 
referred to the Seleucid Era under the name of the "Era of Babylonian 
astronomers" when dating Ardaser's regnal years in the Sabuhragan, 
which he wrote for Sapur in Persian 112 . 

Ardaser did effect a chronological "reform", but this was the unrea- 
sonable revival of the Achaemenid system of dating by regnal years, a 
measure which put the most useful chronological devices of his time, 
the Seleucid and Arsacid Eras, out of official use; and it soon became 
difficult to keep an accurate account of the past chronology. Even the 
association of the "Former reckoning" (Seleucid Era) with Alexander 
became restricted to Syriac literature (from whence it later re-appeared 
in Iranian sources), so that some centuries after Ardaser one referred to 
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the Seleucid Era merely as "the Era", in the same way as the Christian 
Era is used in our time 113 . Subsequently, the Manichaeans, who took 
pains in translating every alien concept to one familiar to themselves, 
"translated" the Seleucid Era into the epochal year of the twelfth and 
the last millennium of their world age 114 . By the accession of Yazdi- 
gard I (A.D. 339 = 710 Seleucid Era), only one generation had re- 
mained from the millennium of Zoroaster (399 + 31 1 + 258 = 968), and 
the ever present fear of the calamities associated with the millennary 
system of the world's age must have made the postponement of history 
an urgent necessity. Later tradition assigns a calendrical "reform" to 
this Yazdigard 1 1 5 . Doubts have been expressed as to the validity of this 
tradition 116 . However, Yazdigard's earnest effort to settle problematic 
disorders of his Christian subjects and to give them an "Iranian" 
organized church suggests that he was deeply interested in matters 
which related the church to the throne 117 . Furthermore, dastur Yazdi- 
gard, the official whom King Yazdigard commissioned to carry out the 
"reform", is actually well-known as a grand minister of King Yazdi- 
gard 118 It is highly probable, therefore, that Yazdigard's "reform" 
really involved the identification of the epochal year of Zoroaster's 
millennium with the Seleucid Era which in his environment had lost its 
connexion with Alexander and was known as "the Era", the "Era of 
Babylonian astronomers", and the "Former reckoning" 119 . This would 
have placed the accession of Yazdigard 710 years after Zoroaster, and 
since of these 710 years, 172 had been taken (in the official chronology 
cf. Agathias IV, 24-6) by earlier Sasanians, 258 by the interval between 
Zoroaster and Alexander and 14 by the latter, only 266 years (= Aga- 
thias II, 26 7: "some 270 years") remained to be assigned to the 
Parthians 120 . The authoritativeness of this "reform" was claimed by 
attributing it to Ardaser, the founder of the Sasanian dynasty. The 
scheme was widely accepted. Only the astronomers, who had access to 
older data, refused to follow it, and continued to place the birth of 
Zoroaster 258 years before the Seleucid Era or 240 years before 
Alexander's Persian accession 121 . 

b. The Arsacid Era identified as the "Era of Zoroaster". The Par- 
thians had used their "Royal Era" (began 248/7 B.C.), either alone in 
purely Iranian contexts, or side by side with the "Former reckoning" 
(= the Seleucid Era) in general cases 122 . Ardavan, whom Ardaser 
vanquished, erected a stele for his satrap at Susa in "the year 462 
[= A.D. 216/15] month of Spandarmat, day of Mihr" 123 . One cannot 
think that this era completely vanished with the rise of the Sasanians, 
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for the Arsacids continued to rule over Armenia, and great Parthian 
families retained their exalted positions in Iran itself 124 . It was recently 
shown that 125 despite the Sasanian revival of the dating by regnal years 
of individual kings, the Parthians rescued the era which originally 
marked their rise to power 126 , by giving it a religious significance. 
Their claim that they had been established in their outstanding social 
rank by KavT VTstasp 127 , meant that the date of the founding of their 
empire (marked by the "Royal Reckoning") could smoothly be trans- 
ferred to the establishment of the great Parthian families by the royal 
patron of Zoroaster. Thus, the Arsacid Era came to indicate an "Era of 
Zoroaster" which supposedly began with his millennium. The conclu- 
sive evidence for this comes from the "200 and odd years" (= 203 128 ) 
which the original reductor of the Greater Bundahisn xzc> and one of 
Firdausi's sources 130 allowed for the Parthian period, because 203 
years plus 14 years of Alexander and the 258 years separating the latter 
from Zoroaster give a total of 475 years, and, in fact, the "Ctesiphon 
accession" of Ardaser postdated the Arsacid Era by (248 B.C. + 227 =) 
475 years. 

We can now go one step further. The Sasanians accepted this 
Parthian version with a slight modification and cleverly used it to 
further their own cause: they shifted the beginning of Zoroaster's 
millennium from his birth to his Call (the 30-year gap thus created was 
duly filled with the reign of a fictitious queen, Humay, represented as 
the daughter of Bahman-Ardaser) in order to place the Battle of 
Hurmazdgan (28 April 224), which decided the fate of the Arsacids, in 
the 501st year (= 471 + 30) of the Arsacid Era which was now the "Era 
of Zoroaster". No religious propaganda would have better served the 
Sasanians than the conviction that their establishment had come in the 
middle of the millennium of Zoroaster. In one respect, this made 
Ardaser a Zoroastrian Messiah, opening the second half of a millen- 
nium which had commenced with the prophet himself. The proof for 
this tradition comes from two pieces of evidence. One is a prediction 
attributed to Ardaser that the kingship would remain in his line "for 
five hundred years" 131 , till the end of the millennium 132 . The second 
informs us that when Bahram-i Cobin, himself of the Arsacid descent, 
assumed kingship and attempted to revive the Parthian dynasty 133 , he 
proclaimed that since the murder of King Ardavan by the commoner 
Ardaser "five hundred years have elapsed" 134 , and the blessed moment 
of the overthrow of the Sasanians "has arrived" 135 . Further, upon his 
accession, Bahram prayed that the kingship remain in his house "from 
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now till one thousand years" 136 . Clearly, he regarded himself as the 
expected Saviour with whom the eleventh Zoroastrian millennium was 
hoped to begin. His immense popularity suggests that his claims were 
not taken lightly 137 . 

c. The final revisions in A.D. 555. Under Xusrau Andseravan, some 
Greek and Syriac literature became available to Persian scholars 
through Pahlavi translations, and the Seleucid Era came once more to 
serve as the basis fo chronological computations, and its Syriac name, 
the "Era of Alexander", or simply "Alexander", was likewise revived. 
A natural consequence of this readoption was the revelation of the 
"state and religious secret" concerning the date of Alexander: his 
"Era" had commenced 19 (or 18) years after his Persian accession (i.e., 
330-312/1 1 B.C.), and what many Iranians had come to believe as the 
"Era of Zoroaster" had in reality been the alien era which was now 
once more called after the hated conqueror! The embarrassment and 

. debates caused by this discovery have left clear traces in our sources. In 

the 25th regnal year of Xusrau Andseravan (A.D. 555), an assembly of 
court astronomers convened to correct the source of all chronological 
computations: the Royal Astronomical Canon (Zij-i SahrTyardtt) 138 , and 

i there is reason to believe that at this convention the date of Zoroaster 

also was debated 139 . 

Three solutions were proposed. Some deducted 18 years [from 
Alexander to the Seleucid Era], and placed Zoroaster 240 years before 
the Conqueror 140 and Anosera van's 25th year in (240 + 14 4- 266 + 331 
[since Ardaser's victory in 224] = ) 851st year of the millennium 141 . A 

r second group took the term "till Alexander" to mean till the Conquer- 

or, and dated Zoroaster's birth [and Kai VTstasp's accession] to 
(258+ 19 =) 277 years before the Seleucid Era 142 . A third group, 
however, continued to interpret "till Alexander" as "till the Seleucid 
Era", and counting 228 years from Zoroaster's Call or 258 years since 
his birth, they placed Anoseravan's 25th year at (258+ 14+ 266 + 328 
[since Ardaser's Ctesiphon accession in 227] = ) 866th year of the 
millennium 143 . This view came to prevail, but because of the incorpo- 
ration of Humay's 30 years, it had to shift the epochal year of 
Zoroaster's millennium from his birth to his Call 144 . 

d. 77z<? apolcalyptic version. The Arab conquest was perceived as the 
calamity foretold by Zoroaster at the end of his millennium. This 
forced the theologians to "correct" the traditional chronology by 
placing the fall of the Persian empire 1,000 years after Zoroaster 145 . Of 
this millennium, 426 years belonged to the Sasanians, 14 to Alexander 
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and 266 years to the Arsacids; hence, the interval between Zoroaster 
and Alexander had to be increased to (1,000 — 426 + 266+ 14 =) 294 
years, that is, to "nearly" (as Mas'udI specifies) 300 years. Then, in 
order to make the sum into a round and fabulous figure, 6 years were 
subtracted from the Parthian period, which was thus "officially fixed" 
(as Mas'udl emphasized) at 260 years, and the interval between Alexan- 
der and Zoroaster increased to (294 + 6 =) 300 years. Amazingly, this 
concocted chronology has at times been favoured 146 even though it 
could not apportion the sum of 300 years to the kings whom it accepted 
as historic, and had to reduce the 538-year interval between "Alexan- 
der" and Ardeser to 510 years! Not so the version based on the figure 
258 147 . 
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